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once into the palaeozoic rocks, and is soon in the midst of
Silurian and Cambrian nomenclature, laying down -with re-
newed emphasis the view that his own Silurian deposits
contained the records of the earliest type or fades of
organized existence. In the early summer of the previous
year Sedgwick had written his now well-known letters to
Wordsworth on the Geology of the Lake District, in which he
summarized in popular but accurate form the results of his
long labours among these mountains. Another observer, Mr.
Daniel Sharpe, already referred to, had been at work upon
the Cumbrian tracts, and transferring his knowledge of them
to the investigation of North Wales, had announced his
belief that Sedgwick's Bala rocks were really, both by fossils
^.nd physical continuity, the very same as some of Mur-
chison's Lower Silurian series.1 Sedgwick himself had spent

1 In the beginning of his paper Mr. Sharpe stated that the view of the
infraposition of the so-called Cambrian rocks of Sedgwick to the Lower
Silurian of Murchison was adopted by the latter geologist on the autho-
rity of the former. In long subsequent years, Sedgwick bitterly com-
plained that this was a mis-statement, which Murchison never corrected,
but, on the contrary, proceeded to profit by, though he had abundant
opportunity of rectifying it in this address. And the inference drawn is,
that Murchison was guilty of disingenuous conduct unworthy of a gen-
tleman, still more of a friend (Introduction to British Palaeozoic fossils, p.
IxxiiL) But, so far from regarding it as a mis-statement, Murchison him-
self repeats it in this very address. He says that he steadily relied on
Sedgwick's original opinion, that great masses of the slaty rocks of North
Wales lay below the Silurian rocks. His respect for Sedgwick's opinion
was profound, and that opinion he believed to have been all along in
favour of the infraposition of all the so-called Cambrian rocks. This
belief, as we have already seen (a/nte, p. 225, note), was commonly held by
geologists, and, if a mistake, Sedgwick never did anything to set it right
until he found some of his Cambrian formations claimed as Silurian, when
he maintained that he had never made any error in his work, except in being
misled by his friend. The charge of unfair conduct on Murchison's part
was utterly unfounded. Nothing could have been more candid than the
way in which he acted in this matter. Equally groundless was the accusa-
tion that he had " stolen a march " upon Sedgwick, unless we are to be
told that under such conduct we must include making our victim, privynt is not only
